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6l6 THE MONIST. 

"The sage declares, 'One who knows does not speak, and one who speaks 
does not know ; ' why then is it that the sage himself uttered those five thousand 
and odd words?" 

Teitaro Suzuki. 



A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 1 

In the production of his History of Chinese Literature Mr. Giles has added 
one more to the long list of obligations under which he has laid the public, and has 
materially increased the admiration with which all sinologues regard his already 
Herculean labors. The volume before us may be considered the completion of a 
boon of which Mr. Giles gave us a foretaste some few years back in Gems of Chi- 
nese Literature. This new work, however, more than fulfils the promise of the 
former one. A large octavo volume of 450 pages, it furnishes the Western reader 
with a most interesting review, which will at the same time satisfy the severely ex- 
acting demands of specialists in the Chinese language, of the whole field of Chi- 
nese literature from the earliest times down to its latest productions under the rule 
of the Manchu. 

Those whose experience includes weary memories of long hours of drudgery 
endured in mastering the perplexing but fascinating ideographs — neither hiero- 
glyphs nor letters — which guard the gateways of celestial learning, and who have 
spent toilsome years in digging out their hardly acquired knowledge from books 
about as badly printed as any in existence, will envy the favored mortals who 
under Mr. Giles's safe guidance have a way through the wilderness cut and 
smoothed for them, and thus (so to speak) can know Chinese without the trouble 
of learning it. 

Professor Giles's new book forms one of a fairly comprehensive series con- 
ceived on a uniform plan, under the able editorship of Dr. E. Gosse. Each volume 
is a history of some national literature. The volumes are published at an unvary- 
ing price, six shillings ; the work under review is the tenth and last volume issued ; 
but six others are in preparation to complete the series. It appears at a favorable 
time ; not only because the Chinese Empire has during the past year been so prom- 
inently though most unenviably before the world, but what is of more consequence, 
because its pages will serve as a corrective and counter-balance to certain erro- 
neous and unfavorable impressions which recent events in China appear to force 
upon us. If we had but the occurrences of the past twelve months to judge by, we 
should pronounce the Chinese a savage, treacherous, and barbarous race. How 
singular then must be the reflexions produced by a perusal of this volume, which 
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bears overwhelming testimony to the fact that they have been possessors, in un- 
broken succession, through a long line of sages and scholars, of a noble literature 
of wide-embracing scope, from days long anterior to the Christian era, the vitality 
of which is fresh to-day ! When Greece was in the zenith of her splendor, the 
best literature of China would not have been shamed by comparison with her 
matchless productions ; and, superb as have been the masterpieces of the Victorian 
age, yet for polish and for elegance (we dare not venture the comparison in respect 
of other qualities) they do not surpass some of the models of modern China. 

To say that the History of Chinese Literature is a thoroughly readable book 
is but to say that it is like all the other works which have proceeded from Professor 
Giles's pen. And he has given us not a little. The great Anglo-Chinese Dictionary 
published about ten years ago is in itself simply a colossal monument of toil, enough 
for any one man to produce in a life-time. Though building on the foundations of 
Morrison and Williams it far outstrips their limit of attainment, and his original 
contributions to the work are enormous. Then Mr. Giles has given us a fine trans- 
lation of Chuang Tzil and another of Lieh Tzu, the fascinating Masters who com- 
bined the mysticism of Taoism with the perspicacity and vigor of the Confucian 
school. He has published a work on the Tao Te Ching in which he has challenged 
the opinions of the ablest sinologues who have labored in the field of Chinese lit- 
erature. He has translated the Liao-Chai. 

His Gems of Chinese Literature was the forerunner of the present work. 

Synoptical Studies in Chinese Characters and Mandarin Without a Teacher 
are works of a minor character but involving no small amount of toil. These by 
no means exhaust Professor Giles's almost endless productions. We are disposed 
to say that in his own department he is supreme. Great among the greatest, if not 
greatest among the great, Cambridge may be proud of having chosen as occupant 
of the chair of Chinese, one who has done so much to adorn and illuminate the 
field of literature which he represents. It is no real disparagement of others, toil- 
ing in these very difficult furrows, to say that they have not always succeeded in 
making their books interesting to the ordinary Western reader. Legge's great trans- 
lations of the classics are most admirable, but they are toilsome reading. Chalmers 
has written much the immense value of which is indisputable, but there is no great 
joy in its perusal. Notes on Chinese Literature by Wylie, referred to in Mr. Giles's 
Bibliographical Note, has never been surpassed in its kind, but it is a book for 
reference, not for reading. Dr. Edkins and Professor Douglas have done much 
literary work of excellent quality teeming with erudition. For the most part it is 
heavy with learning and lacks brightness of style. All these are much the same to 
us as Paradise Lost. We acknowledge them great, we profoundly and sincerely 
admire them. But we seldom read them, and if we do we are glad when we have 
finished. It is Mr. Giles's superlative endowment that he cannot write in an unin- 
teresting way. From the little Mandarin Primer up to the great Dictionary all his 
works have on them an indelible stamp of freshness, of realism, of practicality, of 
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vigor, of clear, crystal modernity (may the word be pardoned) which holds us : we 
feel that we are being taken the shortest cut, that no single moment of our time is 
being wasted, that our author is the sworn foe of Dryasdust and all his kindred, 
that he is remorseless in consigning all literary lumber of whatever kind to limbo, 
that he may be oracular, dogmatic, pugnacious to a degree, scant of courtesy some- 
times to opponents, but never dull. Does he know so well — we wonder — the bit- 
terness of being bored that he spares his very enemies this last and most extreme 
cruelty of infliction ? 

The secret of his method, so far as analysis can discover it, seems to be the 
swift and utter rejection of all kinds of extraneous or irrelevant matter, a bull-dog- 
like tenacity of sticking to the point and of having only one point, viz. : the very 
throat of his subject ; he is always strictly attending to business, his mind fixed on 
the main issue. Have nothing to do with rubbish, however respectable, that seems 
to be his motto. Other writers show skill in separating the wheat from the chaff, 
but their care seems to be lest some grains of wheat should be lost among the 
chaff. Mr. Giles is content to let stray grains escape him, but what he takes must 
be pure wheat, he will have no chaff at any price. 

The present volume affords more than one or two striking instances — in some 
of which we consider he is singularly happy, though perhaps now and then the 
crowning merit errs by excess — of this special quality of our author. 

Mr. Giles's healthy scepticism about the genuineness of the text of Lao Tzii's 
Too Te Ching is an instance in point. The text is probably in numberless places 
hopelessly corrupt, and of many clauses the honest truth, as Mr. Giles suggests, is 
that it is impossible to extract from them any clear meaning at all. This is in 
striking variance with the crisp paradox which gleams with epigrammatic brilliancy 
from the undoubtedly genuine portions. The best translation we have yet seen of 
this very remarkable classic is the one published about two years ago by Dr. Carus 
of Chicago. 

Just how the text has been brought to its present condition of confusion may 
be matter for much argument. Modern interpolations are a simple enough ex- 
planation, and the principle that misleading results are not necessarily due to fraud- 
ful designs holds good in China as in far different literary quarters. In China 
there is no great conscientiousness and correspondingly no very keen curiosity in 
regard to questions of authorship. But we prefer to think the corruption of the text 
is due at least as much to mere errors of copyists and block-cutters. The Too Te 
Ching abounds in various readings but these are a proof of care and concern for 
the text. Yet we fully agree with our author, that when no more definite meaning 
can be extracted from the text than the following passage, it is high time to discard 
it altogether as a mere occasion for wasting time. The translation is by Dr. Chal- 
mers and is quoted by Mr' Giles. 

"The Spirit (like perennial spring) of the valley never dies. This 
(Spirit) I call the abyss-mother. The passage of the abyss-mother I call the 
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root of heaven and earth. Ceaselessly it seems to endure, and it is employed 
without effort." 

We spare our readers an alternative rendering by Dr. Legge, which is in verse, 
is much longer and much worse. We have heard of "prose run mad," as a def- 
inition of bad verse, but what shall we say of prose which was mad in its prosaic 
state but has reduplicated its insanity by running into crazier rhyme ? 

Professor Giles's position has been stoutly contested, and many a champion is 
prepared to stand up for the genuineness of the book as a whole, but we think he 
is right in his rejection of large portions of it, and his refusal to see meaning where 
there is none is as admirable as it is sturdy. 

If Mr. Giles's opinions on this book are liable to bring him into collision with 
Western sinalogues, on other and what the scholars of the Celestial Empire would 
deem much more important subjects he holds to convictions which from the Con- 
fucian standpoint are most heterodox, which are as radical as those of K'ang Yu 
Wei, and which would certainly compel the learned Doctors of the Han Lin Yuen 
to disqualify him for a degree in their Pencil Grove College. The light esteem in 
which he holds the Spring and Autumn Annals and also the renowned Book of 
Changes are enough to make their venerable hair stand on end, even to 

" Each particular hair,— 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine." 

The former book is held in the most profound veneration by Confucianists. It 
is the only one that has come down to us from the pen of the great sage himself. 
The Introduction to the Great Learning is, indeed, supposed to have been the 
composition of Confucius, but this is by no means certain, it is very short, not 
longer for example than the twenty-third Psalm, and there is nothing else on which 
the heaven-aspiring reputation of the mighty Master can find support beside this 
scrap and the Spring and Autumn. It was therefore a necessity to exalt the sole 
book of the great sage above all books. The national admiration is expressed in a 
neat little rhyme which perpetrates a successful pun on its name : 

" In Spring study your book, 
In Autumn study your book. 
In Spring and Autumn study your book, 
Study your ' Spring and Autumn.' " 

Professor Giles deals with the lofty claims made for the book in a spirit of unim- 
peachable candor. After giving four extracts from it, which read exactly like half 
a page from a pocket almanac, he comments as follows : 

"The Spring and Autumn owes its name to the old custom of prefix- 
ing to each entry the year, month, day, and season when the event recorded 
took place ; spring, as a commentator explains, including summer, and au- 
tumn winter. It was the work which Confucius singled out as that one by 
which men would know and commend him, and Mencius considered it quite 
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as important an achievement as the drainage of the empire by the Great Yu. 
The latter said : ' Confucius completed the Spring and Autumn, and rebelli- 
ous ministers and bad sons were struck with terror.' Consequently just as 
in the case of the Odes, native wits set to work to read into the bald text all 
manner of hidden meanings, each entry being supposed to contain approval 
or condemnation, their efforts resulting in what is now known as the praise- 
and-blame theory. The critics of the Han Dynasty even went so far as to 
declare the very titles elliptical for 'praise life-giving like Spring, and blame 
life-withering like Autumn. Such is the Ch'un Ch'iu, and if that were all 
it is difficult to say how the boast of Confucius could ever have been ful- 
filled." 

He is loud, however, in praise of Tso's commentary which in his opinion sup- 
plies what was wanting but supposed to be present in the text of Confucius. Per- 
haps we may save the reputation of the sage by saying that, at any rate, the com- 
mentary must have been inspired by the text. 

Mr. Giles' treatment of the Book of Changes is yet more unsparing. Still, like 
the previous judgment, it is in our opinion well-deserved. This book is ascribed to 
Wen Wang (B. C. 1122) and is therefore sufficiently venerable as a product of the 
dim and distant past. Its mysterious symbols, known as the Pa kua, the Eight Dia- 
grams, have exercised a spell of unaccountable potency over the whole mind of the 
Chinese race. They are simplicity itself so long as you seek no meaning in them, 
but the whole mystery of creation, of life, of being, of destiny, are supposed to be 
in them by the believing. Reduced to two, they constitute the Yin and the Yang, 
the dual principles of all Chinese philosophy ; squared they make the sixty-four 
Diagrams to which the author of this thrice-mysterious book attached sixty-four 
short essays. The same little formula of a line unbroken, set in relation to a line 
broken, is the foundation of the many systems of divination practised by the very 
numerous astrologers and geomancers of China ; who are almost universally con- 
sulted on such occasions as a birth, a marriage, a death, the taking of a journey, 
the erection of a building, the suspected faithlessness of a spouse, a change of resi- 
dence, and a thousand other things. Sometimes when a doctor can make nothing 
of a case, and is inclined to ascribe the sickness to supernatural agency rather than 
material causes, he calls in a Suan Ming Ti or a Feng Shui Shien Sheng (an as- 
trologer or geomancer) who generally discovers an invisible and malignant spirit 
whom he induces to make an invisible exit from the house or even from the body 
of the afflicted one. That remote and mythical personage Fu Hsi is supposed to 
have taken his eight Diagrams from the back of a tortoise. It is a pity he did ; 
they had some meaning there, they have none in this book, which no doubt was 
about as intelligible to its author Wen Wang as it is to us. It plays the part of 
the Book of Revelation to the Confucian Canon, though chronologically it stands 
at the beginning instead of the end. Like the Book of Revelation, no devout be- 
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liever pretends to have any adequate comprehension of it : but to suggest to the 
ordinary scholar, that it may safely be discarded or neglected as meaningless would 
be like asking the late Dr. Cumming or the present Mr. Baxter to surrender his 
faith in the Apocalypse. 

Yet Mr. Giles has the courage of his convictions, for after a specimen quota- 
tion from Legge's translation, which is simply glorious in its complex and involved 
vacuity, he remarks : 

"As may be readily inferred from the above extract, no one really 
knows what is meant by the apparent gibberish of the Book of Changes. 
This is freely admitted by all learned Chinese, who nevertheless hold tena- 
ciously to the belief that important lessons could be derived from its pages 
if we only had the wit to understand them. Foreigners have held various 
theories on the subject. Dr. Legge declared that he had found the key with 
the result already shown. The late Terrien de la Couperie took a bolder 
flight, unaccompanied by any native commentator, and discovered in this 
cherished volume a vocabulary of the language of the Bak tribes. A third 
writer regards it as a calendar of the lunar year, and so forth." 

In keeping with the above bold method of treatment is Mr. Giles's summary 
rejection of the solemn glosses with which the Book of Odes has been loaded. 
These he insists (and very sensibly) on taking in their natural sense as what they 
are mostly called, National Airs (Kuo feng), rejecting without hesitation all those 
ethical or political significations which have been foisted on them by a method of 
exposition which resembles that of the commentaries on the Song of Solomon by 
Puritan divines. 

Very interesting are the quotations given by the Professor in illustration of the 
clear Monotheism of the Odes, inasmuch as modern Confucianism halts in hopeless 
uncertainty between a polytheistic, a pantheistic, and an atheistic creed. We give 
two specimens out of a number : 

" Great is God, 
Ruling in majesty." 
Also: 

" How mighty is God, 
The ruler of mankind 1 
How terrible is his majesty." 

The following gleanings from compositions so very ancient should be noted by 
the antiquarian, the naturalist, and the historian. 

About seventy kinds of plants are mentioned in the Odes, including the 
bamboo, barley, beans, convolvulus, dodder, dolichos, hemp, Indigo, lico- 
rice, melon, millet, peony, plantain, pepper, scallions, sorrel, sow-thistle, 
tribulus, wheat; about thirty kinds of trees, including the cedar, cherry, 
chestnut, date, hazel, medlar, mulberry, oak, peach, pear, plum and willow; 
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about thirty kinds of animals including the antelope, badger, bear, boar, 
elephant, fox, leopard, monkey, rat, rhinoceros, tiger, and wolf: about 
thirty kinds of birds, including the crane, eagle, egret, magpie, oriole, swal- 
low and wagtail ; about ten kinds of fishes, including the barbel, bream, 
carp, and tench ; and about twenty kinds of insects, including the ant, cic- 
ada, glow-worm, locust, spider, and wasp. 

Among the musical instruments of the Odes are found the flute, the 
drum, the bell, the lute, and the Pandaean pipes ; among the metals are gold 
and iron with an indirect allusion to silver and copper ; and among the arms 
and munitions of war are bows and arrows, spears, swords, halberds, armor, 
grappling-hooks, towers on wheels for use against besieged cities, and gags 
for soldiers' mouths to prevent their talking in the ranks on the occasion of 
night attacks." 

The peculiar characteristic of Dr. Giles which we have been illustrating and 
which we will venture to describe as a happy brusqueness is carried to an extreme 
which seems to us less commendable in the first two paragraphs of his book. 

' ' The date of the beginning of all things has been nicely calculated by 
Chinese chronologers. There was first of all a period when nothing existed, 
though some enthusiasts have attempted to deal with a period antecedent 
even to that. Gradually Nothing took upon itself the form and limitations 
of Unity represented by a point at the centre of a circle. Thus there was a 
Great Monad, a First Cause, an Aura, a Zeitgeist, or whatever one may 
please to call it. 

"After countless ages spent apparently in doing nothing, this Monad 
split into two principles, one active, the other passive ; one positive, the 
other negative ; light and darkness ; male and female. The interaction of 
these two principles resulted in the production of all things, as we see them 
in the universe around us, 2,269,381 years ago. Such is the cosmogony of 
the Chinese in a nutshell." 

Now this is admirably racy and lucid, and as Mr. Giles says, we have it "in a 
nutshell." The figures 2,269,381, especially the 1, are really delectable. But it 
makes very short work of the whole field of Chinese philosophy, for which surely 
something more than this can be said, and in which Western philosophers of 
eminence have seen the material of serious study. We tremble to think what 
havoc the professor would make should he get in amongst the metaphysics of 
the West. It is doubtful to us if the chronological entry 2,269,381 has any very 
reliable authority. The celestial scheme of metaphysics which derives all things 
from the five elements and the two principles and these from the Great Beginning, 
this again from the Unbeginning, never appeared to us to be a time-conception at 
all. To raise the question how long, is to show that we misunderstand it. We might 
as well ask in what year B. C. Evolution began. The process contemplated in 
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either case is proceeding, has been proceeding in all the past, will be in all the fu- 
ture. Tenses cling to our speech and may slip in unawares, they are really irrele- 
vant. In short we must not take what Mr. Giles says here with the seriousness 
usually applied to questions of philosophy. 

One statement in Professor Giles's book is certainly provocative of controversy 
and will be, we should anticipate, hotly contested. We think we quite see his 
point of view when he asserts that Confucius may be regarded as the " founder of 
Chinese literature." We must, of course, take the statement with the qualification 
he gives to it.. " It is impossible to assert that before his time there was anything 
in the sense of what we understand by the term general literature." His meaning 
seems to be that what existed before Confucius's day was scattered, fugitive, and 
but for the sage's labors might have been lost. Yet most scholars, we think, in the 
face of the fact which Mr. Giles is careful to point out, that the History, the 
Odes, the Changes were all works anterior to Confucius, will refuse to speak of 
Confucius as the founder of his nation's literature, and none more passionately 
than the scholars of China. If these works are not to be considered as literature, 
neither is the sage's own work, the Spring and Autumn Annals. To call him 
founder would be in striking contradiction to his own words. ' 'A transmitter, not 
a maker, I venture to compare myself with our old Peng." The sage wrote little, 
but he edited much. He found in fact the Old Testament of the faith he estab- 
lished in the books to which he devoted so much attention. After all there is not 
much to dispute about save the fitness of the term founder. Confucius as he is, 
immeasurably the most august and sacred personage of all his race, made so by 
the homage of countless millions who have perpetuated his memory through at 
least eighty generations, is unquestionably one of the greatest of the sons of men. 

"The dead yet sceptred sovereigns who still rule, 
Our spirits from their urns." 

He is also the most august figure in the literature of the nation ; the very God, 
literally worshipped by its tens of thousands of scholars in the temples which rise 
to his honor all over the vast Empire, which in truth is ruled by him, while the 
Hans, the Chins, the Sungs, the Mings, the Mongol and the Manchu come and 
go. His lightest word putting an end to all controversy ; his every maxim acknowl- 
edged a rule of conduct ; he is the central figure, the presiding genius, the.guiding 
star of statesmen, of moralists, of poets, of historians, and of critics who have built 
up the stately fabric of the nation's literature. 

We should like to linger much longer over Professor Giles's most useful and 
entertaining book, but space forbids. Something we intended to say in respect of 
the method of classification adopted. With very great diffidence indeed we would 
give utterance to the doubt whether the plan of following the line of China's long 
list of dynasties was the wisest course. It is certainly very simple, and the chrono- 
logical order has its value. But one would like to see the various stages in the na- 
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tion's literature defined by some strong characteristics which pertain to the litera- 
ture itself, and marked by the names of the illustrious men who have produced it 
rather than by the names of the rulers under whom it was produced. One of the 
disadvantages of the present method is that Poetry appears and reappears some 
six or seven times sandwiched in amongst other kinds of literature ; history, lexi- 
cography, encyclopaedias, religious classics, the drama, the novel, are intermixed 
with each other under no principle of arrangement save the chronological one. 
Again the manner in which one form of literature has grown out of another in an 
orderly development does not appear under such a plan. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Giles recognises the important contribution made 
to Chinese literature during the Mongol dynasty. In his Gems he wrote of that 
period ' ' the imaginative power became visibly weaker, to decline later on to a still 
lower level of rule and line mediocrity." He had in mind when he wrote this, we 
suppose, the poetic productions of the Chinese, to which it is not altogether inap- 
propriate. ' ' Imaginative power " is hardly the endowment required for more seri- 
ous work. It marks an advance in Mr. Giles's appreciation of that particular epoch 
that he now says, "Within the century covered by Mongol rule the Drama and the 
Novel may be said to have come into existence." 

The large amount of poetry extending over every dynasty from the Odes down- 
wards, and of which we are supplied with copious illustrations, is a noteworthy fea- 
ture of the book. Many of the compositions in the Odes must be at least as old as 
the Psalms of David. They are very antique in style but simple in structure ; one 
catches even through a translation a note of real song in them still. It is a com- 
mon belief that rhymed verses are entirely a modern device, and in Greek and 
Latin metres " the jingling sound of like endings," as Chaucer calls them, is un- 
known. But rhyme is a usual feature of China's oldest Odes. The poems of Chil 
yuen, T'ao Ch'ien, Tu Fu, Li Po, and a host of other verse-makers are much ad- 
mired by native scholars, all of whom are required to construct metres themselves 
in order to obtain their degree. The general level of excellence is high, but few 
rise above it to supreme merit. Their poetry is often elegant, delicate, exquisite. 
It lacks fire, passion, inspiration. The Chinese poets' muse is a lady of fashion 
and of dainty susceptibility, rather than a goddess from the skies. Sometimes it is 
a lady who is inspired (for even in Chinese literature women have a place) as in 
the following sent to the Emperor by the lady Pan on a silken fan : 

" O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver's loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter snow 
See ! friendship fashions out of thee a fan 
Round as the round moon shines in heaven above, 
At home, abroad, a close companion thou, 
Stirring at every move the grateful gale. 
And yet 1 fear, ah me ! that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer's torrid rage, 
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Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 
All thought of bygone days like thee bygone. ' ' 

It appears to us that on the whole Mr. Giles has been singularly happy and 
felicitous in the rendering of his very numerous poetic extracts. Here and there, 
it is true the scansion is imperfect, but the translator is earnestly laboring to give 
a faithful rendering, and to do this and avoid doggerel is extremely difficult. We 
give three more extracts as good examples both of the poetry itself and of Mr. 
Giles's skill in translation. 

The following poem gives " a perfect picture of a Buddhist retreat." 

" The clear dawn creeps into the convent old, 
The rising sun tips its tall trees with gold, 
As, darkly, by a winding path I reach 
Dhyana's hall, hidden midst fir and beach. 
Around these hills sweet birds their pleasure take, 
Man's heart as free from shadows as this lake. 
Here worldly sounds are hushed as by a spell, 
Save for the booming of the Altar bell." 

In the following extract we have a striking picture of an imaginary transforma- 
tion of a wife worthier than Lot's. The allusion is to the wife of a soldier ' ' who 
spent all her time on a hill-top looking down the Yang Tzii, watching for her hus- 
band's return from the wars." 

" ' Where her husband she sought,' 

By the river's long track, 

Into stone she was wrought 

And can never come back ; 
'Mid the wind and the rain-storm for ever and aye 
She appeals to each home-comer passing that way." 

The life of a palace favorite described by Li Po is very neatly rendered. 

" Oh I the joy of youth spent 

in a gold-fretted hall, 
In the Crape-flower Pavilion, 

the fairest of all, 
My tresses for head-dress 

with gay garlands girt, 
Carnations arranged 

o'er my jacket and skirt. 
Then to wander away 

in the soft-scented air, 
And return by the side 

of His Majesty's chair. 
But the dance and the song 

will be o'er by and by, 
And we shall dislimn 

like the rack in the sky." 
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Li Po's famous drinking song given by Mr. Giles has also been well translated 
by Dr. Martin. 

It is impossible, owing to the different structure of the language, to copy the 
brevity of the Chinese poet. The following line — 

" Flowers fade and fly, and flying fill the sky," 

consists in the original of the seven syllables — 

"Hua hszeh huafeifei man t 'ten." 

The translator absolutely required eleven, and this is about the proportion through- 
out. This circumstance alone renders it impossible to give the genuine ring of the 
original through translation. 

So far as we can see, Mr. Giles has omitted to mention the voluminous and 
gifted critics Chin Sheng t'an and Mao Sheng San, writers who have done much 
to illustrate the merits of the drama and novel literature of their country, We 
seem to differ somewhat from him in our estimate of the relative merits of some 
books. In his high admiration of the Liao Chat, "Strange Stories," as he has 
named it in the excellent translation he has given us, we are at one with him. The 
stories may or may not be good stories, but who ever heard stories told in such a 
dainty manner ? In Chinese phrase it is "a piece of fine silken embroidery from 
end to end." But we think he overrates the Hung Lou Meng. It is good Pekin- 
ese, it has some good verses in it, one poem Mr. Giles translates (it had been trans- 
lated before); it has some clever, not very decent, stories in it, but there is no 
plot, and it has scores of vapid pages. The entire story has been done into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Jolly of the Chinese Customs Service. The San Kuo Tztt Yen I and 
the Shut Hu we doubt if Mr. Giles rates very highly. They are works of genius, 
and the former especially will repay study as the Iliad of China. 

We cannot refrain from giving just one of the short stories from the end of 
Mr. Giles's book. As it is several centuries old, the author will not be suspected 
of satirising British generals in the Transvaal, 

"A general was hard pressed in battle and on the point of giving way, 
when suddenly a spirit soldier came to his rescue and enabled him to win a 
great victory. 

" Prostrating himself on the ground, he asked the spirit's name. 'I am 
the God of the Target,' replied the spirit. 'And how have I merited your 
godship's kind assistance?' inquired the general. 'I am grateful to you,' 
replied the spirit,' 'because in your days of practice you never once hit 
me.' " 

Our readers shall have three proverbs from Mr. Giles's selection. 

"A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better." 

"If fortune smiles, — who doesn't? If fortune doesn't, — who does? " 

"One more good man on earth is better than an extra angel in heaven." 
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But enough. The work under review should satisfy every thoughtful reader, 
not merely that the Chinese people have sound literary instincts and fine literary 
taste, but that they really take high rank among literary races. From time im 
memorial they have given the highest place to the scholar. In mass and variety 
and average excellence of performance they are not easy to surpass. 

They wrote books while Europe was savage ; their bibliothecal treasures sur- 
vived, under the Great First Emperor, the tremendous ordeal of fire, which has 
made the name of Ch 'in Ssil Huang infamous to this day ; they are still engaged 
in adding to the vast libraries they possess on every subject save science. In 
science they are yet children, though beginning to be earnest in its study. Re- 
ligion, morals, politics, the arts, agriculture, history, poetry, the drama, fiction, 
lexicography, encyclopaedias, travels, — they all continue to increase. In every 
new generation numbers are added to the already cumbersome muster-roll of 
names, all famous within the Middle Kingdom, not a few destined to be known 
beyond it, a great army which through more than three millenniums has held aloft 
the torch of knowledge to " China's Millions." 

The Marquis TsSng, himself a lineal descendant of one of China's greatest 
sages, many years ago said that, "China had much to learn from other nations ; 
but she had also something to teach." He was right. 

Geo. T. Candlin. 



